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LIBERAL STUDIES IN THE 


PRESENT CRISIS 


In a period like the present, the work 
each one does is subjected to close scrutiny. 
Those who believe in the liberal studies 
especially are frequently asked to justify 
the pursuit of those studies when the nation 
is struggling to maintain its principles, per- 
haps its life. Those who would discard lib- 
eral studies entirely in times of crisis are 
either ignorant of their value or among 
those shortsighted folk who are continually 
substituting expedience for principle and 
experience. 

Every civilization contains two main 
groups of persons: one that deals with 
things, the other that deals with ideas. 
The two groups, however, are not mutually 
exclusive. The praise of one of these 
groups, therefore, does not mean the dis- 
paragement of the other. Therefore, with 
a full realization of the importance of tech- 
nical studies, I desire to put forth briefly 
the claim of the liberal studies. 

Liberal studies are essentially different 
from the studies in the scientific and tech- 
schools. Scientific and _ technical 
schools deal largely with tangible things. 
They study the properties, uses, and poten- 
tialities of material things. They are inter- 
ested, especially at a time like the present, 
in providing the sinews of war. Liberal 
studies, on the other hand, deal primarily 
with ‘‘un-tangible’’ things, with ideas. I 
use the word ‘‘untangible’’ because the 
term ‘‘intangible’’ has taken on the conno- 
tation of haziness, vagueness; and liberal 
studies are neither hazy nor vague. 


nical 
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The purpose of liberal studies is pri- 
marily to provide reasons for actions. If 
a belief in a nation and its principles has 
changed the Russian peasants into the best 
soldiers this war has produced, how much 
more necessary is it to give our men confi- 
dence in our own national principles and in 
the righteousness of our cause! Surely, in 
a democracy, the transformation of men 
into mere automatons, even in wartime, is 
unthinkable. 

Again, this war, because of the facility 
of communieation, is strikingly different 
from other great wars. It is being fought 
on three fronts: first, on the battle fronts, 
land and ocean and air as well; second, on 
the economic front; third, on what has been 
called the propaganda front but more prop- 
erly should be ealled the idea front. With 
the first of these, the actual battle front, 
except in so far as the actual combatant is 
affected, liberal studies have less to do than 
do those studies concerned primarily with 
things, the so-called matériel of war: food, 
munitions, and machines. But worker and 
combatant, too, should not be mere robots 


making munitions, producing food, and 
driving machines, but rather men and 
women bending every effort for a democ- 


racy in which they thoroughly believe. It 
is the purpose and the task of liberal stud- 
ies to provide such persons with the ideals 
that will enable them to 
appointed tasks with courage and _ intelli- 
On the economic front, especially 


earry on their 


gence. 
in so far as it concerns the problems of eco- 
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liberal studies are 
The actual grow- 


nomics and commerce, 
not so clearly concerned. 
ing of foodstuffs and the manufacture of 
munitions are the problems of the workers; 
the distribution of those materials grown 
and made is the problem of the economist. 
And the economist is strictly a product of 
liberal studies. On the propaganda front, 
both now and later, the liberal studies oe- 
cupy the entire field. President Roosevelt’s 
four freedoms are pre-eminently concerned 
with matters that lie in this field. The free- 
doms that he proposes are coneerned with 
the realm of ideas, and on their proper in- 
terpretation rests not only hope for the 
postwar world, but also the basis for the 
formidableness of our present effort. 

An adequate knowledge of the 
studies is the medium through which the 
right thinking of the ages—and their mis- 


liberal 


takes as well—is transmitted to posterity. 
The tyrant and the zealot burn the books 
of the past and forbid their subjects and 
followers to study the lessons that history 
unfolds, lest they doubt the activities of 
the present. A real knowledge of history 
opens the eyes of men and provides a stand- 
ard by which the present may be measured. 
The study of political science provides an 
understanding of our institutions as they 
may be compared with those of other peo- 
ples and either justifies or condemns them 
on the basis of their adaptability to the 
conditions under which we live. The study 
of literature brings to us the thoughts, the 
ideals, and the aspirations of men in all 
ages and in all climes. No field of human 
endeavor exists that does not find its reflee- 
Literature provides a 


tion in literature. 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATION, YESTERDAY, 
TODAY, AND TOMORROW 


Tue independent school in America has 
It was the 


a long and enviable history. 
first secondary institution to bridge the gap 
between the classical training provided by 
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commentary by inspired men and women 
on the events of the world and the doings 
of its peoples. 

Besides these three outstanding aids to 
understanding the world about us, are the 
liberal studies of philosophy, sociology, and 
psychology. These, stripped of their vari- 
ous applied forms, provide a clearer picture 
of the mental and physical optima of life 
than do most other studies. 

Mathematics and the languages lie in the 
**special-skill’’ group of liberal studies. 
They are among the most important items 
of the so-called liberal curriculum. What 
branch of the sciences or of technical stud- 
ies could exist without a knowledge of 
mathematics? The skill in lan- 
guages is daily being found to be one of 
the most important tools in the conduct of 
the ‘‘idea’’ side of the war. We learn the 
thoughts, the methods, and the propaganda 
of our enemies by listening to their words 
and by reading their pronouncements. The 
radio listening posts, constantly on the alert 
day and night, record the words, weigh the 
delicate nuances of the expressions heard 
on the foreign-language broadeasts, and, 
translating them, bare the hearts and 
minds of those who would overthrow us. 
Similarly, these same linguists provide our 
propagandists with the media by which our 
own ideas may become known or guessed at 


special 


by our enemies. 

All these reasons, necessarily set down 
indicate the desirability, not 
a ‘‘business-as-usual’’ attitude 


briefly, 
merely of 
toward liberal studies, but rather of an 
acceleration of effort in their behalf in the 


present crisis. 


By 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL 
RECORDS BUREAU, NEW 
YORK CITY 
the Latin grammar school of colonial days 
and the practical educational demands of 
The first academy in 
Benjamin 


our young nation. 


America was sponsored by 
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Franklin in Philadelphia about seventy 
years before the first public high school, 
the English Classical School, was estab- 
lished in Boston. It was incorporated in 
1753 as the Charitable 
School in the Provinee of Pennsylvania. 


Academy and 
Other famous academies which had their 
origin but little later were the Governor 
Dummer Academy at South Byfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, opened in 1763; Phillips Aead- 
emy, founded at Andover, Massachusetts, 
in 1778; and The Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, established at Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1781. Many others were started 
before 1800, but it was not until the be- 
ginning of the second quarter of the 19th 
that academies began to exert 
their greatest influence. By 1850, there 
were over 6,000 academies in the United 
States, and they were educating more than 
250,000 pupils. 

Down to 1850, and for perhaps ten years 
after that date, the academy was easily the 
dominant secondary institution in the 
United States. Although the English Clas- 
sical School had been opened in Boston in 
1821 and several other cities had started 
high sehools a little later, there were few 
publie high schools in America before the 
Civil War. After 1865, however, there was 
a growing demand for a school above the 
elementary level which should be tax-sup- 
ported and free to all children. In 1874, 
the famous Kalamazoo decision assured the 
publie high school legal status. From that 
time forward, public high schools increased 
rapidly and there was a corresponding 
decline in number of independent schools. 
The independent schools have, however, 
continued to be a potent foree in American 
education down to the present, partly be- 
cause their selective nature has been such 
that they have trained a very large propor- 
tion of the country’s leaders, even after 
their combined enrollment had dropped to 
a small fraction of that of the public 
Although in recent years not more 


century 


schools. 
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than one boy in a hundred has been edu- 
eated in the private schools of the United 
States, these schools have, according to in- 

‘“Who’s Who in 
approximately as 


eontained in 
educated 


formation 
Ameriea,”’ 
many leaders as all the publie schools com- 
bined. 

Contrary to widespread opinion, the eur- 
riculum of the independent school, viewed 
as a whole, has not been frozen along the 
line of any particular tradition but has, in 
fact, shown considerable responsiveness to 
the needs of the selected group for which 
it has provided training. A comparison of 
the curricula of private schools at intervals 
during the first 150 years of their existence 
shows that ancient languages and _ philoso- 
phy declined in relative importance, and 
that there was considerable growth in mod- 
ern languages, English, and mathematics, 
and marked growth in social studies and 
science. 

The current curricula of the majority of 
the independent schools contain a larger 
proportion of languages and mathematies 
than that of the average public high school. 
Commercial courses and work in practical 
arts, except courses which are offered for 
the broadening experiences they give the 
pupils, have little place in the curriculum. 
These facts, however, are not surprising 
when it is remembered that more than 90 
per cent of the independent-school pupils 
are being prepared for college. There is 
little need for vocational training for these 
pupils at the secondary-school level. The 
eurricula have been planned to fit the spe- 
cial demands of the ecollege-preparatory 
population. 

In contrast to the frequent emphasis on 
conventional college-preparatory subjects, 
many independent schools have been very 
forward-looking in the opportunities pro- 
vided for their pupils in social studies, 
natural sciences, and the fine arts. It was 
no accident that, of the thirty schools in 
the Eight Year Study of the Progressive 
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Education Association, sixteen were inde- 
pendent schools. The independent-school 
group ineludes at once some of the most 
conservative and some of the most progres- 
sive and experimentally minded schools in 
the United States. 

The great majority of the teachers in in- 
dependent preparatory schools have them- 
selves been educated in private schools and 
in the colleges for which they are preparing 
their students. They form an exceptionally 
intelligent, well-edueated, cultured group. 
It is fair to say that they know the field in 
which they are teaching better than a cross 
section of public-school teachers in the same 
field. It is also true that they usually have 
less training in the techniques of profes- 
sional edueation—psychology, methods, 
tests and other evaluative devices, and the 
like Some 
educators with a touch of cynicism in their 


than do public-school teachers. 


make-up have suggested that this deficiency 
is no disadvantage. 

The enrollment in individual indepen- 
dent schools is of course small in compari- 
son with that of even a medium-size urban 
public school. The smallest private schools 
do not enroll more than a dozen pupils each. 
The and 


boarding schools for boys have from 300 to 


larger better-known secondary 
The boarding schools for 
The 


boarding 


750 students. 
virls tend to be somewhat smaller. 
the 
schools has about 400 pupils. 
of the suecessful country day schools enroll 
150 to 300, although several are somewhat 


coeducational 
The majority 


largest of 


larger. 

Because of their comparatively small 
student groups and their relatively large 
faculties, independent schools provide an 
environment in which teachers and pupils 
can become unusually  well-acquainted. 
Thus there is an opportunity for much in- 
struction and guidance to be done on an 
individual or a small-group basis. Inde- 
pendent-school tend to take 


marked interest in individuals, and, while 


teachers 
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many of them are lacking in professional- 
vuidance techniques, the product of these 
schools indicates that they do a good job of 
practical guidance. The work they are 
doing in these areas is improving as the 
teachers themselves are becoming ae- 
quainted with the legitimate uses of mea- 
surement cumulative records. In 
recent years, many independent schools 
have begun to employ comparable aptitude 
and achievement tests extensively, and the 
teachers are gradually learning to use the 
results effectively for guidance purposes. 

The independent schools have from the 
beginning tended to provide their students 
with a considerable amount of religious, 
ethical, and moral training. The religious 
influence has seldom been narrowly sec- 
The emphasis has been upon char- 
acter-building and wholesome living. The 
close personal relationships between teach- 
ers and pupils have facilitated this type of 
training. 

The health and physical education of the 
pupils are given much attention in the inde- 
pendent schools. Since they operate on a 
twenty-four-hour-a-day basis, the boarding 
schools, in particular, assume great respon- 
sibility for the care of the health of their 
students throughout the school year. <As 
for the physiecal-training program, board- 
ing schools and day schools alike encourage 
universal participation in games and sports. 
The groups are small enough to permit the 
school to help each individual discover the 
kinds of recreation suited to his interests 
and abilities and to allow him opportunity 
to build up skill and confidence in a variety 
of recreational pursuits. 

A visitor to a modern independent school 
will inevitably be impressed by the pro- 
cedures used to insure that every individual 
pupil receives the best intellectual, moral, 
and physical training the school can pro- 
The main impression that he takes 


and 


tarian. 


vide. 


away with him, however, is not so much one 
of superior instruction or excellence of tech- 
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niques, although these are usually of high 
quality. The most lasting impression is 
rather an intangible something that one 
may call an atmosphere of culture. The 
pupils are immersed for months at a time 
in a cultured environment that cannot fail 
to have an important influence upon their 
development. It seems probable that the 
generally superior environment which it 
affords for its pupils is the greatest single 
strength of the independent school and that 
it largely explains the survival of this type 
of school long after excellent public schools 
were established throughout the nation. 

Independent schools, like all other pri- 
vately supported institutions, have suffered 
severe financial reverses during the past 
decade. Lowered incomes and increased 
taxes incident upon the economic depres- 
sion of the early 1930’s, later the prepared- 
ness program, and now our participation in 
the war, have caused many sources of in- 
come to disappear or to be greatly reduced. 
Within the past few years, large boarding 
schools which formerly had long lists of 
applicants have been obliged to resort to 
the granting of many scholarships and 
direct appeals to prospective patrons in 
order to fill their rosters. Despite these 
efforts, many independent schools have ex- 
perienced a considerable drop in enroll- 
The boarding schools—military 
schools excepted—have in general been hit 
harder than the day schools. 

The decline in revenue and enrollment, 
the fact that many of the younger teachers 
are going into the armed forces, the uncer- 
tain economic outlook in this country and 
throughout the world, the necessity for our 
people to do without many things in the 
years immediately ahead, the leveling off of 
incomes throughout the nation—all these 
are causing the private schools deep worry 
about their future. Are the independent 
schools one of our luxuries? Are they 
among the things that the people of this 
country will perforce learn to do without? 


ment. 
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The independent schools cannot answer 
this all-important question merely by trying 
to defend their present position. They 
have, the writer believes, a vital role to play 
in our educational system during the war 
and during the reorientation and recon- 
struction period that must follow the war, 
but they can assume this role only if they 
recognize the nature of their opportunity 
and strike out boldly to meet the contem- 
porary and changing needs of their stu- 
dents, even as some of their historical for- 
bears did more than a century ago. 

Some independent schools, seeing the 
need for various kinds of trained personnel, 
will no doubt begin to introduce accelerated 
programs along technical lines, will place 
greater emphasis on their physical-fitness 
program, and will give their students dif- 
ferent kinds of semimilitary and defense 
training. These innovations will doubtless 
be of value, but they do not represent the 
core of the independent school’s opportun- 
ity. 

The unique opportunity of the indepen- 
dent school in the world 
grows partly out of the kinds of demands 
that are being made with increasing pres- 
sure upon our publie high schools. More 
and more millions of workers will be needed 
by our war industries, until by 1944 per- 
haps 25,000,000 people will be engaged in 
industries producing directly or indirectly 
for the war. The age groups belonging to 
the upper years of the secondary school and 
the college must supply many of these work- 
ers. The public high schools will have to 
train countless numbers of these workers 
The vocational 


present erisis 


for specifie technical skills. 
aspect of public high schools will necessar- 
ily be emphasized to such an extent that 
many of them will tend to become, for the 
time being, primarily trade schools. 

Now under these conditions, it 
seem to be very unwise for the private 
schools to try to emulate the publie schools 
in the provision of training in vocational 
skills to meet the needs of the immediate 


would 
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war emergency. They are not equipped to 
do the job as well as the public schools, and 
workers 


their contribution in numbers of 


would be very slight. Moreover, they have 
an even more important job to do. 

As was mentioned earlier, the indepen- 
dent schools have for more than a century 
provided elementary and secondary eduea- 
tion for a large proportion of the nation’s 
leaders. This does not mean that the inde- 
pendent schools necessarily create leaders. 
Rather, 


leadership because of the social, economic, 


many of their students are born to 


cultural, and intellectual background from 
which they come. It seems probable that, 
as long as the independent schools continue 
to meet the needs of the times for the par- 
ticular group they have been serving, they 
will continue to attract a goodly number 
of the future leaders of the United States. 
In fact, it would seem that with the energies 
of the publie schools so largely tied up with 
the urgent vocational demands of the war 
emergency, many families would undergo 
even greater sacrifices than in the past in 
order to make sure that their children ae- 
quire a broad educational foundation. 
This generation, say the sentimentalists, 
has a rendezvous with destiny, and there is 
eood reason for believing that, for onee, the 
sentimentalists are foremost 


among our 


realists. If this be true, then the indepen- 
dent school’s part in this rendezvous is to 
preserve our cultural heritage for a large 
proportion of our future leaders—not alone 
to preserve it, but to give it new meaning 
and application in these critical times. 

One may well inquire just what is meant 
by this perhaps-too-glittering generality. 
Unfortunately, one cannot provide a list of 
specifies that would serve as criteria in all 
schools. An attempt to do so would be 
worse than useless. Each school must do 
that in the light of its own student popula- 
tion and its own advantages and limitations 
of environment and staff personnel. 


But the process by which each school 


must define the specifie elements of the 
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training to be given its students for leader- 
ship in the new world of tomorrow seems 
It consists of two steps. The first 
of these is to try to discover what qualities 
in leaders will be needed in the future. 
Without attempting anything in the way of 


clear. 


a complete analysis, one may say that in all 
probability tomorrow’s leaders will have to 
be more self-reliant and more adaptable 
than those in the past, more thoroughly 
conversant with the precise techniques of 
mathematics and the sciences, more cos- 
mopolitan in their knowledge of the entire 
world, and possessed of greater understand- 
ing of, and sympathy for, other nations and 
races. 

The second step is for each school to re- 
appraise critically and ruthlessly its pres- 
ent program in the light of its analysis of 
present and future needs of citizen leader- 
The one luxury among all others that 
independent schools cannot afford today is 


ship. 
tradition. They must not continue to do 
anything simply because it has been done 
on their ivy-covered campuses for the last 
Every item of their ecur- 
ricula and their whole training program 
must be evaluated on the basis of its eontri- 


hundred years. 


bution to our national life, not just today, 
but in the long years ahead. Each school 
must keep in mind the fact that most of the 
young people it is training are going to 
assume places of leadership, not during the 
war years, but during the years of reorien- 
tation and rebuilding of the world after the 
war. What sort of leaders are they going 
to train for that Herculean task ? 

With this kind of challenge before it 
challenge that is implicit in the stupendous 





a 


conditions which threaten to overwhelm us 
all—ecan anyone say that the independent 
school is a dying institution, an anachron- 


ism that must be swallowed up in the 
present world-enveloping holocaust? One 


cannot say this if he believes that the inde- 
pendent schools will plan their programs to 
meet the emergency and if he has faith that 
our civilization itself will endure. 
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THE PRIVATE SCHOOL IN 1945 


Mucu concern is being expressed at the 
present time about the future of the private 
school. Two factors of great significance 
have justifiably promoted that concern. 
These two factors loom large in the ealeu- 
lations of headmasters everywhere, who are 
skeptically shaking their heads and wonder- 
ing what is in store for their institutions. 
They know that the prosperity created by 
the war will keep their budgets balanced 
temporarily and perhaps give them a little 
surplus, but they cannot seem to come to 
erips with the incomprehensible and _ in- 
tangible social upheaval which is now tak- 
ing place in America. That is the first and 
most disturbing factor. 

The second influence is more conerete but 
none the less formidable. While parents 
may have increased incomes, the disturbing 
fact remains that they will not keep a large 
percentage of that increase under the new 
tax law. 

Let us examine what has been called a 
‘social revolution.’’ Today conditions im- 
posed by the war demand specialized train- 
Defense industries are erying for 
welders, machinists, toolmakers, lathe oper- 
ators, caulkers, and mechanics of every 
description. What effect has such a de- 
mand upon the private secondary school 
eourses in English, 
history, art, ete.? 
Unless the private 
school meets the situation by reorganizing 
its curriculum, the chances are that it will 
not be in existence by the time the war 
ends. At the present time and for a num- 
ber of years (the general feeling is that 
the war will be long), technically trained 
youths, for the most part, will have to be 
turned out by the schools to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for such workers under 
a wartime economy. If the private school 
fails to revolutionize its curriculum, it can 


‘ 


ing. 


the usual 


mathematics, 


offering 
science, 


The answer is obvious. 
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HARVEY S. REED 
MCDONOGH SCHOOL, MCDONOGH 
MARYLAND 
expect to lose ground gradually to a com- 
petitor whose realistic attitude has brought 
about the required changes. 
Revision of a curriculum long in exis- 
tence during the days of an easy-going, 
carefree, careless, and pleasure-loving na- 


Habits of 
thought, rooted in the old custom of pre- 


tion will not be an easy task. 


paring boys for the College Entrance Ex- 
aminations in English, mathematies, his- 
tory, and science, will have to be relegated 
to the place where the habits of life before 
December 7th, 1941, may have gone. How 
will the private school go about revising 
curricula, retraining teachers, and intro- 
ducing new courses? It is not an easy task 
to make a physics or mathematics teacher 
out of an English specialist or a Latin 
scholar, nor can a modern-language teacher 
evolve overnight into a machine-shop ex- 
pert. Yet the changes have to be made if 
the school hopes to survive. 

Baltimore will 


serve as an example of the methods to be 


One large school near 


adopted. The headmaster of this school is 
a keen, alert, forward-looking individual 
who saw the handwriting on the wall a year 
ago. Forceful character that he is, he pro- 
ceeded to do something about the situation 
rather than to try to buck the inevitable. 
This school has the advantage of having 
over 800 acres of land and utilized that 
advantage by expanding its courses in agri- 
and dairy 
cattle 
-dairy work 


animal husbandry, 
farming. With fifty head of 
sey, Holstein, and Ayreshire 


culture, 
Jer- 


has become an important part of the cur- 
riculum. Last spring 400 boys were trained 
for six successive Saturdays to work on 
farms throughout the state during the sum- 
mer. The 
and a notable contribution to the war effort 


course was a distinet success 


just as the training of boys in agriculture 
and dairy farming is producing qualified 
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persons to handle the huge demands which 
will be made on this country for food. 

In addition, this headmaster managed to 
secure a few old lathes and woodworking 
With these he had a shop set up 
in the basement of the main building and 


machines. 


secured the services of a trained, efficient 
industrial-arts teacher. Now general shop 
work has become an integral part of the 
boy’s course, especially if he shows me- 
chanical ability and evidences no predilec- 
tion for book knowledge. No longer is he 


forced into the Enelish-mathematics-his- 


tory-science mold. The general shopwork 
leads to more specialized courses until, at 
the end of his school career, he is ready and 
able to take a job in industry. 

English being a basie subject, the boy 
who is learning about machinery or about 
the farm must nevertheless include English 
in his course. And since he should know 
something about his country to become a 


’ 


good citizen, history or ‘‘social science’ 


must also be included. Likewise, in order 
to compute and calculate, he must take a 
course in mathematies, at the least through 
arithmetic. The entire course, then, com- 


prises the following: 


English mn 
History ~~ ish 

; : History 
Mathematies or Matt : - 
Animal Husbandry Mathematies 


4 Shopwork 


Dairy Farming 


In the writer’s opinion, these subjects 
are the only ones actually needed by the 
bov not intending to go to a liberal-arts 
college. After three or four years of such 
schooling he is ready to enter the ranks of 
industry, start his career as a farmer, or 
take more advaneed work in an agricul- 
tural college, a state university, or even an 
engineering school. 

Ineluded also in this practical school are 
courses which prepare boys for business. 
Stenography, bookkeeping, elements of ac- 
counting, commercial arithmetic, and eco- 
croup of 


nomie geography comprise a 


studies which cannot fail to impart the 
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knowledge requisite to a successful busi- 
ness career. 

Many an educator will no doubt main- 
tain that the same social order will prevail 
after the war, that prosperity will continue 
for many years, that parents will want a 
private-school education for their children, 
and that those children must rise above the 
mechanics’ class. If such fallacious and 
wishful thinking is still being done, it is 
high time that it be replaced by some hard, 
That ‘‘the old order 


? 


unpalatable truths. 
changeth, yielding place to new’ 
evitable as the fall of rain or the sunrise. 
Those for the planning of 
courses must recognize the fact that a social 


is as in- 
responsible 


revolution is now taking place in these 
United States. What will eventuate no one 
knows, but it is a pretty safe assumption 
that the labor unions and the mechanics’ 
class will emerge from this war as the domi- 
nant elements. 

One of the truths bitter to the taste of 
the so-called ‘‘ecomfortably fixed’’ is that 
this war involves not just victory over the 
enemy, which of course must always be our 
first consideration, but a victory over our 
placid way of life. We are learning, but 
slowly, that to live in a democracy and to 
preserve the principles of this, the most 
idealistic, of all forms of government, we 
must produce and sacrifice. The parasiti- 
eal growths of white-collar jobs, creeping 
indifference, easy money, little work, the 
entangling, insidious love of amusement to 
the exclusion of religion—all these growths 
have entwined themselves around the 
strong oak of the real American way of 
life and have sapped its strength. Despite 
the choking parasites, life in the oak still 
exists. If once again the tree is to stand 
strong and sturdy and clean-limbed against 
the sky, all these cankerous growths must 
be torn away. 

Some one may ask: ‘‘What about the 
Surely we need doctors, law- 
teachers.’’ Yes, we shall 


professions ? 


yers, dentists, 
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need professional men but not in the large 
numbers of prewar times, for in the ease of 
physicians for example they will serve a 
much larger group as socialized medicine 
will have become a reality. As for the 
other groups, the supply has always ex- 
ceeded the demand 
exceptional mental ability should be al- 
lowed to enter the professions and they 


and only those of 


should be selected regardless of their social 
or economie status. 

Our headmaster 
provided for this need also. 
the more brilliant students wo will become 
the professional men, he has kept such 


mentioned above has 


To prepare 


courses as biology, chemistry, physics, 
krench, and Latin, but on a greatly reduced 
seale. 

Naturally such 
usual private secondary school entail many 
hardships. Latin or French teachers must 
be dismissed or retrained, equipment must 
be bought, space found of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature from the usual classroom, 
and the whole philosophy of secondary edu- 


radical changes in the 


Bwenmntd.... 
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cation as a preparation for a liberal-arts 
college must be serapped. Survival 
mands change and now is the time for the 
upheaval and reconstruction. 

As to the second point about the leveling 
of incomes by taxation, there is no doubt 
of the effect on private education. The 
money formerly used to pay $1350 to a 


de- 


‘“select’’ boarding school will have to be 
turned over to Uncle Sam to pay for the 
war. It will mean the demise of 
boarding schools and the curtailment of the 
The private day 


many 


activities of many others. 
schools, however, should benefit under the 
changed conditions if they seize their 
chance to conform to the times. 
ean usually serape together $300—-$400 a 
year to have Jimmy attend an up-to-date, 
progressive, and efficient private day school 
which is geared to the times and conscious 
of the rapid changes going on in the world 
today. All in all, the outlook is rather 
grim for the boarding school without en- 
dowment and with its high tuition rate and 


antiquated courses of study. 


Parents 





PRESIDENT GIDEONSE ON THE NEED 
FOR AN OVER-ALL WAR MAN- 
POWER COMMISSION 

Wirth his accustomed vigor, Harry D. 
Gideonse, president, Brooklyn College, at a 
meeting of the New York Chapter of the Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, November 9, 
took the position that the Army should establish 
its needs for manpower relative to civilian needs 
before a civilian manpower authority, just as 
the Army must now establish its needs for pri- 
orities in rubber before a civilian War Produc- 
tion Board. In applying this principle to the 
present draft law, President Gideonse said: 

. . . As the law stands, the Army will practically 
decide on the life and death of the colleges of the 
England has left education in charge of 
educators. Are we sure the Army is the right au- 
thority to give power over the colleges? Is the 
Army, which did not even introduce German into 


country. 








the West Point curriculum until this war began, a 
fit judge of whether German should be taught in 
college? Isn’t it a part of 
tradition that civilian authority should remain in 
charge when matters are involved in which Army 
officers or the War Department cannot possibly 


a healthy American 


have training and experience. 


It may well be that hundreds of our colleges 


should be closed. Do we want decisions of this 
magnitude to be made by the War Department 
simply because it finds units of less than 600 or 
1,000 too cumbersome for its bureaucracy? I wish 
to make it clear that I am not speaking for my 
own institution since there seems to be a feeling 
that anyone in education should be silent if his own 
professional interests are involved. I confess I 
have never understood why every other organized 
interest and activity in American life may speak 
up for itself without incurring such criticism, but 
for the record I would like to make it clear that 


Brooklyn College has a large feminine enrollment 
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and that our students are so young when they are ad- 
mitted as freshmen that they will be on the campus 


some time before induction at eighteen. I am 


frankly not at all coneerned about my own insti- 


tution. I am not even concerned about saving col 


leges in general if there should be some evidence 


that turning colleges over to the Army would be in 


the national interest. It seems to me that the War 


Department has enough on its hands in waging this 
war without also undertaking heavy educational 
responsibilities. 

There should be no question of the freedom of 
the Army in disposing of its manpower resources 
once they are assigned to it. 


There is no question of the enthusiasm of the 


young men to serve. The real problems are 


concerned with the wisdom of using all our men 


of eighteen and nineteen in military service—or in 


education to be administered and determined by 
military authority. 

This is not a question of saving schools or col 
leges, it is a question of their proper use in war- 
that 


over to the 


time. If we begin by drafting legislation 


eff. ctive 


Army, we may be sacrificing the very factors that 


turns control of education 


differentiate a free and a totalitarian society. Some 
of the larger schools seem to be silent on these is- 
sues because 


think they can manage to pre- 


they 


serve vested interests by individual bargaining for 


a program of special training assigned by the 
armed forees.... I do not think that we can 
discharge our responsibility by passive silence en 


couraged by the hope that the Army will not use its 
new powers in a harmful fashion. 
We should 


young manpower as we have it 


have a priorities system for 


now for essential 


raw materials. 


In connection with President Gideonse’s sug- 
gestions, attention may well be again directed 
to Professor Perkins’s “A Priorities Plan for 
Colleges and Universities,” SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 


October 3. 1942. 


THE FORWARD MARCH OF WOMEN 
TOWARD NEW GOALS OF SERVICE 
In the Events section of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 

September 19 and October 10, many adjust- 
ments in the curricula of colleges and universi- 
ties and entirely new courses to further the ad- 
vancement of women as active participants in 
the war effort were announced. Such changes 
continue to be made, not only because of the 
need of replacements in vaeancies made by the 


eall of men to the armed services, but also be- 
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cause of the independent movement on the part 
of women to take their places in the defense of 
the country and the preservation of democracy. 

At Barnard College, says Virginia C. Gilder- 
sleeve, dean, enrollment in the various depart- 
ments of the college reveals “‘what the students 
apparently feel to be the demands of the mo 
ment.” The largest percentage of increase is 
seen in the fields of physics, geology, and mathe- 
maties, in the order given, and “chemistry, al- 
ways largely elected, had to refuse some stu- 


dents for lack of space.” French, German, 
Italian, and the elassies have decreased and 
Spanish has increased in enrollment. English, 


zoology, and psychology hold their own, history 


and government show a little loss, economies 
and sociology somewhat more, and fine arts and 
philosophy a heavy loss. The call for music is 
impressive. 

The University of New Hampshire has set up 
a number of new courses for women designed 
to enable them to “achieve greatest usefulness 
in the war effort,’ as announced by Fred Engel- 
hardt, president. Women now 
major in a war-training program, and both 


students may 
freshmen and advanced students are urged to 
take advantage of courses that will open to them 
such occupations as those of engineering assis- 
tant, machine operator, radio technician, visual 
education assistant, and welder. The usual re- 
quirements for graduation will be modified to 
accommodate those electing the war courses. 

Reported in The New York Times, October 3, 
a special automobile mechanics course for wo- 
men, many of whom requested it, was offered 
by the YMCA Trade and Technical School, New 
York City. 

S. W. Fletcher, dean, the Pennsylvania State 
College, has released the statement that “about 
one of every ten students” in the School of 
Agriculture is a woman, 85 out of 924 students, 
to be exact. Women at the college are especially 
interested in the medieal-technology field in the 
department of bacteriology; forty-one enrollees 
expect to become technicians in hospitals and 
medical laboratories. Other practical subjects 
that attract a few women students are horticul- 
ture, animal husbandry, botany, zoology, and 
dairy husbandry. Women are also being trained 
as “testers for the Pennsylvania dairy herd im- 


provement associations”; in this occupation re- 
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placements of men by women have been made 
A. Leland Beam, di- 
rector of agricultural short courses, points out 
that women are capable of handling much of the 
work of modern dairy plants. 


AGENCIES FOR GOOD WILL AND 
DEMOCRACY 
The Christian Science Monitor (October 29) 
carried an article on the Good Will Institute 
established at the University of Maryland for 
the purpose, as announced by H. C. Byrd, pres- 


during the current year. 


ident, of instructing young men and young 
women “in governmental policies, world rela- 
tions, and economies,” to the end that they may 


have a “world-wide” 


instead of a “provincial” 
outlook and be able to “appraise the demo- 
cratic government procedures against what may 
be called the power procedure.” 

The Good Will Institute is a part of Mary- 
land’s general policy of adjusting the curricula 
of its universities and colleges to the nation’s 
war and postwar needs. Military training is 
emphasized, and there are ROTC courses at 
of the institutions. 
Maryland puts a premium on athletics and has 


most The University of 
developed a course in military government for 
the ROTC that will expound governmental poli- 
At Goucher College 
and Maryland College for Women, the many 


cies in occupied countries. 


students who manifest little interest in French 
offered Portu- 
Spanish, and The 
Johns Hopkins University stresses science and 
engineering, and Loyola College (Baltimore) 
makes available intensive study of such subjects 


and German are courses in 


Russian, Chinese. 


cuese, 


as mathematics, physics, radio communication, 
and meteorology. Maryland Institute (Balti- 
more) at its night school offers special courses 
in blueprint reading and mechanical drawing. 
St. John’s College (Annapolis), whose eduea- 
tional system has drawn the attention of the 
country, has announced a plan by which stu- 
dents, whether or not they have graduated from 
high school, may take a comprehensive exami- 
nation in English grammar, foreign languages, 
and mathematies and, if proficient in these sub- 
jects, may enter the college as freshmen. To 
date, 20 boys have been enrolled, two of whom 
were only 15 years of age. 

Another agency, sponsored by the Society for 
Ethical Culture (New York City), is the John 
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L. Elliott Institute of Human Relations, which 
is endeavoring “to broaden the opportunity for 
democratic consideration of critical human is- 
sues and for the development of sound judg- 
ment on problems thrust on us with increasing 
urgeney by the war.” Evening courses began 
October 16 and will continue until December 16. 
The courses are entitled: “Issues in a Changing 


World”; “World Literature: Shakespeare”; 
“Seience and the New World”; “Literature: 


Key to Conflicting Forces in America”; and 
“The Society.” 


The general aim of the series is to educate pub- 


Religions and Contemporary 
lie opinion to the point of helping, not hinder- 
ing, those who have to tackle the “colossal prob- 
lems of readjustment—national and _ interna- 
tional—” after the war. 

Further information may be obtained from 
James H. Hart, director, John L. Elliott Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Society for Ethieal 
Culture, 2 West 64th Street, New York City. 


YONKERS INSTITUTE ON “EDUCATION 
AND THE WAR” 

Aw institute on the above subject, the pro- 
gram of which was arranged by William W. 
Ankenbrand, superintendent of schools, Yonk- 
ers (N. Y.), was held, October 30, in New York 
City. 
planned in other parts of the country; hence the 


Meetings of this sort are doubtless being 


program will have more than local and state 
interest. 

At the morning session, Dr. Ankenbrand pre- 
siding, William Crocker, president, Board of 
Edueation, Yonkers, brought greetings from the 
board, and addresses were heard on “Rationing 
and Price Control,” by James W. Danahy, as 
sistant director, New York State Office of Price 
Administration; “Edueational Poverty in the 
Midst of Plenty,” by William F. Russell, dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; ‘The 
First Aid Program of the American Red Cross,” 
by John J. Dougherty, director of first aid, 
Yonkers Chapter, American Red Cross; and 
others. 

Frederick L. Redefer, secretary, Progressive 
Edueation Association; Warren W. Knox, state 
director, High School Vietory Corps; Dr. 
Crocker; and Ellis H. Champlin, New York 
State supervisor of -physical edueation and 
health, spoke before the high-school section in 


the afternoon. Their subjects were, respec- 
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tively, “The Role of the Schools in the War,” 
“The High Corps,” “What 
Should Be the Contents of the Science Cur- 
riculum to Aid the War Effort?” and “What 
Shall We Do about Health and Physical Fit- 
ness for War?” 

Among those speaking at the meeting of the 
elementary-school section were Florence O'Neill, 
New York State supervisor of health and phys- 
ical education, and Henry W. Rodney, Ue. 
Secret Service. Miss O’Neill’s subject was the 


same as Dr. Champlin’s before the high school 


School Victory 


section, and Mr. Rodney gave a motion-picture 
tulk on “Dangers from Counterfeit Money dur- 
ing War Time.” 

The at Yonkers 
Museum Victor 


d’Amico, chairman, Committee on Art in Mod- 


music and art section met 


and heard, among others, 
ern Education and Society, and director of edu- 
cational projects, Museum of Modern Art (New 
York City), whose topic was “Art Education in 
a World at War.” 

The school-librarians section was devoted to a 
round-table discussion of the questions, “What 
Special Contribution Has Your Library Made 
to the War Effort?” and “What Plans Can Be 
Made to Contribution in 1942- 
5h 

A NOTABLE ADDITION TO AN IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


On October 25, at Tamassee (S. C.) DAR In- 


Increase this 


dustrial School, the Annual Founder’s Day ex- 


ercises featured the dedication of the Sarah 
Corbin Robert High School by Mrs. William 
Il. Pouch, president general of the DAR. The 


oceasion was honored by the attendance of DAR 
representatives from the fifteen states that con- 
tributed funds for the building; namely, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
York, Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Mrs. 


Marshall Pinckney Orr, state regent of South 


Columbia. 


Carolina, presided at the exercises and Mrs. 
Hlenry M. Robert, honorary president general 
of the DAR, for whom the building was named, 
was the chief speaker. 

The Indian name, “Tamassee,” signifies the 
Sunlight of God, and it is just that that the 


Daughters of the American Revolution wish to 


bring to the mountain children of South Caro- 
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lina. The property, which is “owned, operated, 
and supported” by the DAR, consists of 215 
acres of “historic ground, being a part of the 
land granted General Andrew Pickens, of South 
Carolina, for distinguished services in the 
Revolution.” 
that approved by the state department of edu- 


The curriculum of the school is 


cation; “accredited high-school diplomas are 


presented upon completion of the eleventh 


grade.” The school maintains a boarding de- 
partment in which are 200 students drawn from 
80 mountain communities in several states—two 
thirds of the total enrollment of 300. Part-time 
and evening classes offer vocational training to 
the people of the community, who use the school 
as a center for their activities. The New York 
Cottage at Tamassee, the gift of the Daugh- 
ters of New York State, “provides the ‘Model 
Home’” of the community—only one of the 
many donations, including scholarships, ecom- 
ing trom the New York members of the society. 


NAZI PRINCIPLES IN ACTION 


THE Nazis vent their spite upon Czech intel- 
lectuals with tireless zeal. A broadeast from 
Moscow states that more than a hundred teach- 
ers, priests, and physicians have recently been 
arrested, forty of them in Prague. Further- 
more, on the pretext that classes will be econ- 
ducted only in German, the Nazis are purging 
the schools of Czech teachers. 

In Latvia, the University of Riga must sub- 
mit to the policy of having German professors 
as departmental heads, while native teachers, 
the cryptic announcement reads, “are being or- 
ganized ‘in accordance with the Fascist order.’ ”’ 

The German Education Minister, Rust, has 
now decreed that not only students but all 
adolescents shall be commandeered for the army, 
and with this decision is the inevitable corollary 
—the closing of schools where the enrollment 
does not justify them. 

In Holland, a bomb attack on the headquar- 
ters of the student Nazi front, presumably by 
resolute saboteurs, has resulted, according to a 
broadeast from London, in the imprisonment of 
one professor and the dismissal of ten others 
from the University of Amsterdam in reprisal. 
London also reports that 25 professors have lost 
their positions in the university. 

On the other side of the world the same ruth- 
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less doctrine, the same terror principle in gov- 
ernment, prevails. The Japanese authorities 


radio to their own people that “in the martial 
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arts lie the moral principles of our nation,” 
upon which “the new structure of living” is to 


be based. 


Notes and News... 





JusT as SCHOOL AND SOCIETY goes to press 
(which is one day earlier this week because of 
the holiday), a news report states that Elbert 
D. Thomas, chairman of the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee, believes that the chances 
are good for favorable senatorial action on the 
bill providing $300,000,000 a year to aid ele- 
mentary and secondary edueation in the several 


states. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
THe REVEREND HaAro_p G. CooKE succeeds 

the Reverend Frank L. Turner as president, 

MeMurray College, Abilene, Tex. Dr. Turner 

resigned in August to return to the ministry 

as an evangelist. 

THE REVEREND WILLIAM Lioyp IMEs, pastor 
of St. James Church, New York City, has been 
appointed president, Knoxville (Tenn.) College, 
to sueceed John A. Cotton, resigned. 


THe ReEVEREND WILLIAM BREWSTER, rector 
of All Saints Chureh, Belmont (Mass.), has 
been appointed headmaster, St. Mark’s School 
(Southboro, Mass.), to succeed Frederick W. 
Hacket, 
upon the resignation of Francis Parkman. Dr. 
Parkman entered the armed service in June, 


as reported in SCHOOL AND Society, June 27. 


who was named acting headmaster 


Nan ALLEN, for the past eight years director 
of the division of child welfare and curriculum, 
Fresno (Calif.) publie schools, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Olive P. Walton as super- 
intendent of the California State School for 
Girls, Ventura. 

Rosert B. Brown, secretary of Kenyon Col- 
lege (Gambier, Ohio), has been appointed act- 
ing dean of the college during the absence of 
Gilbert T. Hoag, who is on leave for service 
as a consultant to the Army Air Forces. Dr. 
Hoag has special responsibility for the new 
meteorological training program. Gordon K. 
Chalmers, president of the college, has been ap- 


pointed consultant to the headquarters of the 
Army Air Forces and will devote several days 
Washington and 


each month to his duties in 


elsewhere. 

ELEANOR DENISON, headmistress, Vail-Deane 
School (Elizabeth, N. J.), has been appointed 
director of admissions, Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y. 

CHARLOTTE SEARLES, former director of the 
department of speech and dramatie arts, Greens 
boro (N. C.) College, has been appointed di- 
rector of radio, Louisiana State University, re- 
placing Ralph W. Steetle, who is on leave to 
in the De 
State’s division of cultural 


serve as senior divisional assistant 
partment of rela 
tions, Washington, D. C. 

FreD W. Lorcu, professor of English, Iowa 
State College (Ames), has been appointed head 
of the department of English and speech to 
succeed the late Guy S. Greene, whose death 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, February 
28. 

Hoauet A. Magor, since 1917 a member of 
the department of French, Louisian State Uni 
versity, has been appointed head of the depart 
ment, succeeding the late James F. Broussard, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So- 
ciety, November 7. 

J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL, professor of his 
tory, on leave, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed visiting professor 
of history, the Johns Hopkins University. 


ELEANOR WILSON, former principal, Kobe 
(Japan) Women’s Theological School, has been 
appointed by the University of Baltimore to 
institute a course in elementary Japanese “to 
enable prospective members of the armed forces 
to acquire a working knowledge of the Japa 
nese language.” 

Mary McKinnon and VERA BrovGH have 
been appointed to the staff of the College of 


Commerce, Louisiana State University. 
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NeLSOoN W. Tayior, head of the department 


of ceramics, the Pennsylvania State College, 
informed of his election as a fel- 


( itlass Technc lc ey in 


Wi recently 
low of the Society of 
Kngland. 


PEARL A. 
oft pubhe 


WANAMAKER, state superintendent 
California, has been 


Edueational 


Instruction, 
elected to membership in the 
Policies Commission, NEA, for a term of two 


years, beginning January 1, 1943. 


Ciype Hissona, dean, College of Education, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, has 
been appointed chairman of the Kiwanis In- 
ternational Committee on Voeational Guidance. 

Kk. Puituirs BuacksurN, superintendent of 
schools, Union City (Ind.), has been appointed 
to the State Department of Public Instruction 
to succeed Arthur Campbell, resigned. 

J. H. 


schools, Independence (Kans.), has been ap- 


CLEMENT, former superintendent of 


pointed supervisor of high schools in the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 


CLAUDE E. KNIGHT, superintendent of schools, 


Etowah (Tenn.), has been elected superinten- 


dent of schools, MeMinn County, Tenn. 

Berta Wi_tTaAMuTH LANE, teacher of art 
and home economics, Bridgeport (Nebr.) High 
School, has elected 


schools, Morrill County, Nebr. 


been superintendent of 


\ io oY 
High School, Omaha, has been elected super- 


intendent of schools, Douglas County, Nebr. 


Masters, former principal, Central 


H. RaymMonp DANForTH, superintendent of 
schools, Epping Union (N. H.), has been elected 
to the superintendency at Concord (N. H.) to 
replace Natt B. Burbank, who has been granted 
leave of absence for the duration of the war. 
Mr. Burbank is serving with the anti-aircraft 
artillery as a first lieutenant. 


James H. Breastep, assistant professor of 
the history of art, University of California, has 
been granted leave of absence for a semester to 
serve with the special forees section of the 
military planning division, Office of the Quar- 
termaster General. 

M. L. 
Miami County (Ohio), has resigned to enter the 


WILLIAMS, superintendent of schools, 


armed services. 
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JoHn B. WHITELAW, general supervisor, 
publie schools, Newton (Mass.), has resigned to 
become training adviser, Personnel Office, War 


Manpower Commission, Washington, D. C. 


JOHN Bar.ow, vice-president of the college, 
dean of science and business, and dean of men, 
Rhode Island State College (Kingston), is retir- 
ing after forty years of service. A testimonial 
dinner in his honor is being held, November 28. 


WituiamM C. 
schools of Davidson County (Tenn.) for fifty- 


Dopson, who has served the 


three years, twenty-five of which have been 
spent in the superintendency, has announced 


his intention to retire next January. 


Recent Deaths 

ARCHIE WILMOTTE LESLIE Bray, head of the 
department of biology, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (Troy, N. Y.), died, November 18, at 
the age of fifty-nine years. Professor Bray had 
served as instructor (1913-15) and assistant 
professor of biology (1915-17), Montana State 
University; Austin teaching fellow (1917-19), 
Harvard University; associate in anatomy 
(1919-21), Washington University (St. Louis) ; 
research associate and assistant professor of 
physiology (1921-24), State 
Iowa; and professor of biology and head of 
the department, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 


University of 


tute, since 1925. 


VERNON Harrineaton, from 1917 to 1939, 
professor of philosophy, Middlebury (Vt.) Col- 
lege, died, November 18, at the age of seventy- 
one years. 

Henry McCarter, senior member of the 
faculty of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts (Philadelphia), died, November 20, at the 


age of seventy-six years. 


CHARLES SCHUCHERT, professor emeritus of 
paleontology and historical geology, Yale Uni- 
versity, died, November 20, at the age of eighty- 
four years. Dr. Schuchert had assisted in sev- 
eral state geological surveys and in 1893-94 had 
been assistant paleontologist with the United 
States Geological Survey. He was assistant 
curator, U. S. National Museum, 1894-1904. 
In the latter year he went to Yale University 
as professor of paleontology and served as 


curator of geological collections, Peabody Mu- 
seum (1904-23), and professor of invertebrate 
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paleontology, 1923-26. An orphan at the age 
of fourteen, Professor Schuchert had never at- 


tended college. 


Ropert WEBBER Moore, professor emeritus of 
German language and literature, Colgate Uni- 
versity (Hamilton, N. Y.), died, November 21, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. Before going 
to Colgate University (1890), Dr. Moore had 
been professor of Latin and French (1887-89), 
Georgetown (Ky.) College. At the university 
he served as instructor and professor of Ger- 
man and French (1890-1904) and as professor 
of German language and literature from 1904 
until his retirement, 1934. 


EpwaRD SoutHWoRTH Hawes, from 1892 
until his retirement (1921), head of the depart- 
ment of Greek, Polytechnic Preparatory Coun- 
try Day School (Brooklyn, N. Y.), died, Novem- 


ber 22, at the age of eighty-two years. 


Coming Events 

Tue 57th annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Decem- 
ber 4-5. Other associations co-operating in the 
meeting are: the New England Junior College 
Council, the New England Modern Language 
Association, the New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers, the Association of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics in New England, and the 
New England School 
Principals Associations. 


Council of Secondary 


THE commissions and the policy and execu- 
tive committees of the Northwest Association 


f Seeondary and Higher Schools will meet 
in special session at the Hotel Boise, Boise 
(Idaho), December 9-12. 
of the association, which was to have been held 


The annual meeting 


in Portland (Ore.), November 17-21, was ean- 
celed, according to an announcement by Paul F. 
Gaiser, superintendent of schools, Vancouver 
(Wash.), president. 


Rurus B. von KLEINSMID, president, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, has announced that 
the Institute of World Affairs will hold its 20th 
session at the Riverside Mission Inn (Los An- 
geles), December 13-16. 
will be “The World Crisis and Reconstruction.” 
The opening session will hear Catholic, Protes- 


The general theme 


tant, and Jewish points of view discussed on 
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the subject, “The Future of International 


Christianity.” 
Other Items of Interest 

VotuME I, Number 1 (November), of a new 
magazine, Britain, published by the British In- 
formation Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, has made its appearance—a handy 
little pamphlet well packed with literary meat, 
both prose and verse, and launched with the 
high purpose of getting Great Britain and 
United States yoked together “to promote that 
world civilization which is founded on political 
liberty.” The magazine, which is a monthly 
publication, may be had for ten cents a copy, 
or $1 for the year. 


BELIEVED to be “the first act of its kind in an 
American metropolitan community,” substitu- 
tion of a “compulsory physical-fitness program” 
in Detroit’s public high schools for athletic com- 
petition among the schools has been effected and 
will continue for the duration of the war, ae 
cording to an announcement by Warren E. Bow, 
superintendent of schools. The abolishment of 
the former sports programs will affect 52,000 
high-school students, since the new requirement, 
with high-school 


the approval of all prin- 


cipals, applies to all grades. The decision was 
prompted in part by transportation difficulties 


and the shortage of sports equipment. 


Tue American Municipal Association reports 
that all states, including the District of Colum- 
bia, except South Carolina and Oklahoma, now 
provide free textbooks. A state rental plan is 
in operation in South Carolina; fourteen states 
have optional free-textbook laws, while manda- 
tory statutes obtain in thirty-four states; Cali- 
fornia manufactures and ‘furnishes free to stu 
dents its own textbooks; fourteen states have 
state-administered systems, eleven of the num- 
ber selecting, purchasing, and _ distributing 
through state agencies, the other three through 
local districts. 


AccorDING to data compiled by the Research 
Division of the NEA, for the year 1941-42, 


school contributions to the war effort included 


the following activities: The typical publie- 
school teacher gave the equivalent of one full- 
time week to seleetive-service registration and 


the issuing of rationing ecards. The nation’s 











public schools sold more than $80,000,000 worth 
Public elementary 
162,000 


of war stamps and bonds. 


schools saved tons of 


Victory gardens to the extent of 


and secondary 
waste paper. 
168,800 acres were planted under the direction 


of school authorities. 


GrorGE H. CoLpert, teacher of mathematies 
for fifty-six years and for thirty-six years at 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, is 
riving private instruction to young people who 
war work de- 
than 


have been foreed to realize that 
knowledge of 
they In speaking of his eighty-first 
birthday, October 21, Mr. Colbert said: “When 
I first began teaching we did not have to urge 


the people to take mathematics, but during the 


mands more mathematics 


possess. 


past twenty-five years the idea spread that we 
did not 


Pearl 


have much need for mathematies ... 


Harbor changed that.” 


Ernest W. BurGess, professor of sociology, 


the University of Chieago, has coneluded a sur- 
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vey of delinquency rates among 23,000 boys and 
The study, 
which covered a period of three years, shows 
that “loafing on the streets” appears to be the 
Dr. Burgess found 


girls in various sections of Chicago. 


chief cause of waywardness. 
that crime dramas on the radio were also largely 
responsible. ‘In all neighborhoods with high 
delinquency rates, children were particularly 
fond of radio crime stories, while in the lower 
delinquency sections, children turned to the 
comedian and variety-hour programs in prefer 
ence.” 

WituiAM H. Barton, curator, Hayden Plane- 
tarium (New York City), recently began a new 
series of courses, Introduction to Celestial Navi 
gation and Star Identification. The purpose is 
primarily to acquaint persons preparing for 
service with the armed forces with the funda 
mental techniques of marine and air naviga- 
tion. More than one third of the 1,000 stu 
dents taking the course last spring were naval 


officers. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE PROBLEM OF TRAINING THE 
VOLUNTEER IN COMMUNITY 
WAR WORK! 

I AM going to discuss this entire problem as 
it is refleeted at the community level, and bring 
in federal programs and federal agencies as they 
are reflected at the community level. The com- 
munity is faced with two related problems: how 
to reach every single member of the community, 
a task for which neighborhood-leader systems 
and block-leader systems are being developed; 
how to get to the members of the community 
special types of technical information on such 
matters as fire-fighting, nutrition, rationing, 
conservation, ete. To meet this second need, 
the various operating agencies can use their 
local staffs, the staffs of 


the schools, home-demonstration agents, welfare 


technical technical 


agencies, ete. However, in most instances, the 
need for some link between the high level of 
skill and few and over- 
worked technical, professional persons and the 


competence of the 


1 While Dr. Mead is executive secretary of the 
Committee on Food Habits, National Couneil of 
Research, this article does not constitute an official 
The paper was read at 


report of the committee. 


the National Institute on Education and the War, 
Washington, August 28-31. 


neighborhood or block leader is obvious. To 
supply this link, it is necessary to provide modi- 
fied technical training for volunteers who will 
be able to convey the essentials of a given job 
to the local leaders who in turn will have to 
explain it to, enlist the co-operation of, and 
report back on, the households for which they 
are responsible. 

As a simple illustration, we may take the 
enriched bread program. In order that every 
household in a community may understand the 
importance of the program, the benefits in health 
for their own household members, and the impli- 
cations for national health and the war effort, 
the program must be explained by word of 
mouth. This means that the neighborhood and 
block leaders must also be trained by word of 
mouth to understand the program well enough 
so that they will speak with conviction and 
energy to the households for whom and to whom 
they are responsible. Someone must train 
them, in small groups, and that training will 
have to involve a competent statement of the 
issues and a recognition of which aspects of 
the subject are too technical for a lay person, 
“an be discussed by responsible 


and which 
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citizens, regardless of their level of education. 
[hese lay trainers of neighborhood and block 
leaders must themselves have been trained by 
a professional person, either a professional 
worker in the program of some operating 
agency or a professionally trained person acting 
as a volunteer. He or she must be able to com- 
bine the authority of the expert with authorita- 
So at the 
smallest leadership unit, we have the block or 
neighborhood leader; then the volunteer trained 


tive simplification of the materials. 


person to present special subject matter; and 
then at the community, ecunty, or district level, 
an expert. 

This is a challenging problem. On the one 
hand, the subject matter must be protected, the 
technical advances in the fields of economies, 
welfare, and nutrition must not be diluted or 
disintegrated by careless handling by volunteers 
who arrogate an understanding which they do 
not have. If this is done, the American people 
will lose a very necessary faith, a faith in the 
importance of scientific and expert skills as pre- 
On the other 
hand, beeause the participation and active re- 
sponsible co-operation of every household in the 
is needed in nation-wide programs, 
technical materials must be made simple and 
clear enough to be understood by every normal 


requisite to winning the war. 


country 


adult, regardless of education, occupation, race, 
sex, or national background. From the stand- 
point of community organization, the block- or 
neighborhood-leader technique is the only effec- 
tive way to get total coverage, but from the 
standpoint of the operating agencies also, prop- 
erly used, it provides a sure method by which 
technical content on enriched 
bread, or rationing, or price control, or fire 
prevention, can really reach every household. 
The operating agencies are challenged by the 
need of making their technical materials and 
skills intelligible to the block or neighborhood 
leader, who, as he comes from the families in 
his block or neighborhood, will represent the 
simplest as well as the most educated and 
sophisticated portions of our population. 
Every detail of a program which is to be 
nation-wide must be so clear and simple that 
the least educated 10 per cent of the block and 
neighborhood leaders ean understand it. This 
is the greatest challenge that democratic edu- 


the necessary 
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eation has ever faced. We have already mas- 
tered the task of taking children from all over 
the world and turning them in one generation 
into English-speaking Americans. We are now 
faced with the job of taking people of all 
ages, ievels, and backgrounds and turning them 
in the course of a few months into respon 
sible citizens of democracy’s total war in 1942. 
It is a gigantic task. It must be seen as an 
task—in the that the 


schools should or can take the total responsi- 


educational sense not 
bility for it but that it will require the most 
creative and inventive educational thinking we 
have ever done. 

We must see these millions of local and neigh- 
borhood leaders as one great group to be edu- 
cated to understand and carry out their war 
time citizen jobs. And as we look at this group, 
as we might look at all the children of a com- 
munity, we will find certain similarities. The 
lessons will have to be keyed so that the least 
able and those with the least background ean 
learn. The lessons will have to be sufficiently 
stimulating and leave sufficient room for indi- 
vidual initiative so that the most able and those 
with the 
bored. The lessons will have to be based on a 
mastery in the spoken word, because, although 


most background will not become 


most of the group will be literate—in the sense 
a great number of them are 





that they can read 
unliterate, because they are not in the habit of 
reading much—or often. The lessons will have 
to be shorn of all narrow regionalism or think- 
ing characteristic of one pressure group or one 
faction, so that the beautiful bare outlines of 
clear purpose may be easily clothed in the local 
figures of speech of the Ozarks or the Rockies. 
The lessons will have to contain within them a 
sort of second lesson, teaching people that the 
details of the plans will change; that this is a 
war of adjustment to new knowledge, new 
world conditions; and that no single concrete 
piece of information, such as “Buy cheese” or 
“Don’t buy cheese,” is an absolute. Throughout 
every lesson it will be necessary to stress that 
citizenship in a scientific age, in a total war, 
means becoming progressively informed, pro- 
gressively more able to change and adjust, to 
play an intelligent role in the war effort. In 
the last war, all we required of Americans was 


action. In this war, we are requiring intelligent 














o22 
action. To get this intelligent action, we need 
to use every advance in good adult educational 
methods that have been developed. Such les- 
block 
and from the standpoint of the 


sons as the and neighborhood leaders 


must learn 
operating agencies charged with the responsi- 
bility of special programs, there are specific 
lessons which they must learn—must be simple 
and clear. Then when the technical profes- 


sional people teach the volunteers who are 


block 


they themselves must be simple and clear and 


to train the and neighborhood leaders, 
unconfused, use simple spoken words, act as if 
they expected their students to rely on the 
spoken word alone, and use illustrations that 
will make sense later when the subject matter 


The 


need for simplification comes from the least 


volunteers teach the neighborhood leaders. 


educated, and to meet that need, we will have 
to have absolute clarity and simplification at 
the top of each technical chain. It has often 
been found that the great scholar ean simplify 
his materials better than the second-rate scholar, 
that the indifferent scientist can teach college 
students but not high-school students, and only 
the greatest can teach the findings of science to 
a six-year-old child. 

3ut these students in this great classroom of 
democracy, going intelligently to war, are not 
children, and there is no compulsory school law 
to send them to school. The teachers stand not 
above them—because they are older, taller, like 
teachers of little children, they must stoop to 
get on their level. The great group of citizen 
volunteers are grown men and women, as old 
and as tall, at least as experienced in the hard 
and challenging tasks of life as those who would 
train them. The teacher cannot rely on author- 
ity to make them come or make them stay as she 
ean when bright Jimmy squirms in agony be- 
cause he is bored, and stupid Billy puddles in 
his ink beeause he cannot understand a word. 
This school will keep only as long as the stu- 
dents feel that they are learning something that 
makes sense to them, each individually, in terms 
of what they ean do for their country at war. 
None of the methods which have developed be- 
cause children were small and teachers big, be- 
cause laws could replace a challenge to interest, 
Only methods which enlist the support 


will do. 
of each last link in this great educational chain, 
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as a self-reliant responsible citizen capable of 
understanding, of handling creatively the job 
he is asked to do, will work. 

But you ask, what will happen to the tech- 
nical details of nutrition and economies and 
preventive medicine, if they are handed over 
to the tender mercies of millions of people 
whom we have treated as wholly adequate to 
tackle the problems before them. Will we not 
have an amateur nutritionist or nurse or doctor 
talking nonsense, dangerous nonsense, on every 
block? There is a danger of this but the dan- 
ger lies, not so much in the ignorance and lack 
of background of the neighborhood or block 
leader, as in the tone of voice of those who 
teach them. Only if the technical people who 
teach the special volunteers inelude in their 
method of willingness to admit 
ignorance; only if they purposely delimit their 
own fields, insist that there is an area in which 
they can speak, there is an area in which they 
can take pride in knowing enough not to speak; 
only if they treat those whom they are teaching 
with respect when they are uninformed, can 
they develop a group of leaders who are proud 
of knowing when to try to explain and when 
to call in some one else, proud of knowing how 
to do their own job, and too proud to try to 
pretend to be something they are not. A decent 
humility at the top of the teaching chain will 
develop a corresponding humility at the bottom. 
An insistence on how much each technical per- 
son knows and cannot share with his or her stu- 
dents—who, alas, never took economies, or bio- 
chemistry, or anatomy—will result in just what 
some people fear, a vulgarization of the whole 


teaching a 


program by the over-use of volunteers puffed 
up with their own importance. 

Within each community, with the facilities 
that you have, with the professional staffs of 
the operating agencies, with every other pro- 
fessional resource that you have, you will have 
the challenging task of developing this great 
educational program—of turning able, respon- 
sible, uninformed, sometimes illiterate, oftener 
unliterate people, into an informed citizenry 
able to fight a total war. 

MARGARET MEAD 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 

COMMITTEE ON Foop Hasits, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THIS FREEDOM 
How about the old Essentialist-Progressive 
controversy? Has it, perchance, gone into hid- 
ing for the duration? Perhaps it has been set- 
tled. If so, which side won? 
Settled ? 


much human nature back of it, but it may be 


One would doubt that. There is too 
quiescent because more urgent problems now 
demand our attention. What are the possi- 
bilities for a new understanding, a working 
understanding that would make it possible for 
educationists to present a united front in this 
and like matters before a somewhat confused, 
nonprofessional public? 

The line of thought which follows was ocea- 
sioned by a recent address which the writer 
The speaker stated this principle: “If 
we would have people live democratically in 


heard. 


their maturer years we must provide them with 
opportunities to practice democracy in their 
childhood and youth.” From this he seemed to 
lead his listeners to assume that the schools 
and homes should be immediately reorganized 
and conducted democratically. With the prin- 
ciple even Essentialists might well agree; but 
from the assumption there might well be some 
dissent. Beeause of this and other assumptions 
certain questions began to arise in the writer’s 
mind, questions, perhaps, of application rather 
“Talking it 
out” (a home or school problem, for example) 


than of fundamental principle. 


the strictly democratic way takes time and 
patience and it involves information and tech- 
It is 
so easy to assume that all of these are avail- 


niques, yes, even experience and wisdom. 


able in the face of the obvious fact that humans 
to behave like 
human beings even after several thousand years 
That these abilities 
can be attained overnight is like another un- 


are still human and continue 


of so-ealled eivilized life. 


warranted assumption that personality develop- 
ment can be obtained by taking a short course. 
Let us, the assumers seem to say, go to now and 
be democratic and all will be well. 

While enjoying the address in question and 
accepting much that was said, one or two ques- 
Did the 
speaker mean to assume that control, discipline, 


tions persisted in the listener’s mind. 


and oceasional concomitant punishment, were 
out of order in these democratic times? If so, 
what shall we say of the home, school, and 
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church life that was characteristic of the period 
when one of democracy’s most fundamental in- 
stitutions had its greatest development; namely, 
the town meeting? What, also, are we to say 
of the revolutionary era when the Declaration 
of Independence, the Federal Constitution in- 
cluding the Bill of Rights, and the many state 
Were not all 
of these the contributions of men who experi- 


constitutions were in the making? 


enced and used the very real disciplines of the 
homes and schools of their periods? 

Once again, let us listen to the words of one 
of the great men of our own modern period. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in “Some Re- 
flections on my Fiftieth Birthday,” after prais- 
ing the work and influence of his mother, says, 
“As a boy she loved me very dearly, but her 
love was than the love of an 


more average 


mother; she was a strict disciplinarian. ... She 
taught me how to conduct and behave myself. 
She would make me do manual labor in order 
to train me physieally.”? “Strict,” “discipli- 
narian,” “taught,” “behave,” “make,” “train,” 
are pretty strong words. Some of us who listen 
to the often free and loose assumptions of mod- 
ern educationists wonder if we should consent 
without protest to their diseard. 

It has that 
amongst other requirements, has three funda- 
an ability to think 
clearly, (2) an opportunity to debate intensely, 


been suggested democracy, 


mental necessities: (1) 
and (3) a willingness to compromise wisely. 
These do not come by wishing. They come 
through the genes and through hard work by 
teachers and parents working together with and 
for learners. 
the fulfillment. 
The making of the twentieth-century parent 


Generations may be needed for 


and the selection and preparing of the twen- 
tieth-century teacher, both of whom have the 
heavy task of teaching, developing, and if you 
please, the training of twentieth-century youth, 
constitute a little bigger and more difficult prob- 
lem than Homo sapiens has ever before faced. 
Too much may not be left to easy and pretty 
assumptions. Winning the war, making the 
peace, building a millennial society is a stag- 
gering job, but it would not have come in this 
twentieth century if man had not shown some 


1Sven Hedin, 
China,’’ p. 95. 


‘¢Chiang Kai-shek, Marshal of 
John Day Company, 1940. 
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capabilities for meeting it. Let the homes, the 
schools, and the churches buckle down to the 
work that they must do and that no other 
agencies can do for them. Let them not be 
afraid of discipline, of hard work, of training. 
The Army uses these; its problem may be more 
immediate but no greater than theirs. 
Epaar C. HIGBIE 
WILSON TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE, A PRO- 
FESSIONAL SCHOOL 
Wuart is the funetion of the teachers college 
in general education? In granting non-teaching 


bachelor’s degrees? In maintaining general 


junior colleges? Is there a danger of over- 
emphasizing the liberal-arts attitude toward the 
curriculum? Where shall professional training 
begin? How ean the teachers colleges secure 
academic instructors who will be wholly sympa- 
thetic with teacher-training programs? Should 
the teachers college be a single-purpose institu- 
tion? What learning experiences will be the 
most valuable in the preparation of tomorrow’s 
teachers? These are all live questions in the 
minds of those in charge of teacher-eduecation 
today. In their solution I believe the following 
considerations are pertinent. 

It is essential to the future progress both of 
the teaching profession and of the teachers 
that 
fessional education and general education, and 


colleges the relationships between pro- 
the relationships between professional educa- 
tion and aeademie subject matter courses, be 
thought through with the greatest care. 

With any very eareful analysis of the nature 
of the teacher’s mission in society it is -asily 
discovered that his general education and his 
special subject matter education are real parts 
of his professional equipment. A _ physician 
needs a general education but to him it is only 
indirectly related to his professional work. Not 
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so with the teacher. He must be concerned with 
the total equipment and personality of his pupils 
or students. He uses knowledge of general and 
special subject matter just as the physician uses 
drugs, diets, or corrective therapeutics. The 
physician must know diseases, symptoms, medi- 
cines, bacteriology, ete. The teacher must know 
both special and general subject matter. The 
physician must have skill in the techniques of 
administering his knowledge. So must the 
teacher. In neither case can the acquisition of 
these techniques justly be called the only pro- 
fessional part of the education of either the 
physician or the teacher. 

The idea that the teachers college should be the 
poor boy’s university and that one of its main 
functions is to offer cheap liberal-arts education 
to a certain region or locality, has long been 
held in the United States. This idea and the 
resulting practice have had unfortunate results. 
Not only has the work of the teachers college 
been diluted by giving it a dual purpose, but the 
policy has tended to degrade, humiliate, and 
pauperize the profession of teaching. This situ- 
ation can best be combatted and the disastrous 
results stopped if the teachers colleges see to it 
that all their activities, courses, and techniques 
are professional, that all activities are directed 
and planned with the definite needs of the 
prospective teacher in mind. If we concentrate 
on this question, “What learning experiences 
will be the most valuable in the preparation of 


> much of our trouble will 


tomorrow’s teachers,’ 
be averted. The answer to this question requires 
that all of the work of the teachers college be 
truly professional. Unfortunate indeed was the 
day when those who were attempting to prepare 
teachers allowed the word “professional” to be 
so narrowly defined as to mean only “methods” 
or “education” courses. 
CHARLES A. HARPER 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY, NORMAL 





“A CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
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Tue need for a complete and practical text- 
book presenting the philosophy of education 
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from the Catholic point of view has long been 
recognized by Catholie edueators. This book 
meets that long felt need admirably. It is a 
scholarly and authoritative application of defi- 
nite, fundamental, directive principles derived 
from Catholie philosophy of life, and of thought 
to the whole field of education, especially to its 
objectives, its methods, its subject matter, and 
its curricula. 

This book is divided into two sections, desig- 
nated Book I and Book II. The first seetion 
contains twelve chapters. It opens with a state- 
ment of the position of philosophy in edueation. 
Then it proceeds to discuss education as a sci- 
ence. This is followed by a presentation of the 
aims of education and a description of the 
agencies for promoting it. The education of the 
child aeeording to his nature receives adequate 
attention in a chapter which is especially signifi- 
cant in a book of this type. There are, likewise, 
chapters devoted to the religious, the intellectual, 
the moral, the aesthetic, and the physical aspects 
of edueation. A unique feature is the chapter 
devoted to the relationship of philosophy and 
methods. This section closes with a chapter in 
which Catholie principles are applied to the 
curriculum. 

The second section contains six chapters. Five 
of these are devoted to a consideration of pre- 
vailing theories of education. In these chapters 
are presented the main tenets, the effects, and 
the educational of Naturalism, 
Socialism, Nationalism, Communism, and Ex- 
perimentalism. Appropriately enough the final 
chapter in Book II is devoted to a discussion of 
the specific relation of Catholic education to 
democracy as a way of life. 

Although designed primarily for undergradu- 
ate courses in the philosophy of education, this 
book may well be used as an introductory text 
at the graduate level. In fact, the second sec- 
tion of the book provides material both suitable 
and ample for such a course. Moreover, this 


implications 


Reborts... 
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book will serve as a valuable reference in several 
allied subjects, notably in courses in the prin- 
ciples of education, and in educational psyehol- 
ogy, in both of which there is necessity for a 
background of philosophical principles which 


provide orientation and guidance for these 
courses. 
“A Catholie Philosophy of Education” is well 


designed and well written. Particularly are 
definitions stated clearly, concisely, and yet 
comprehensively. Many, in fact this reviewer is 
tempted to say practically all, available sources 
While the Catholie point 


of view predominates, nevertheless, non-Catholie 


have been consulted. 


sourees have not been disregarded or neglected. 
Throughout the book quotations from many 
sourees have been used for substantiating state- 
ments and points of view. These have been 
selected judiciously and used wisely. Compre- 
hensive bibliographies have been presented at 
the close of each chapter. These contain not 
only the sources of the material presented in 
the chapter but also supplementary material 
valuable for reference and for study. Likewise, 
a series of problems for discussion has been in- 
cluded for each chapter. This feature lends 
added value to the book both for teachers and 
students. Because of its soundness, its excellent 
form, and the careful presentation of material 
this book will find wide usage as a basie text in 
Catholie colleges. It will also be an essential and 
valuable item in the library of Catholie edu- 
‘ators. In addition it should provide non-eatho- 
lie edueators with an opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with the basie principles of Catholic 
education and thereby aid them in understanding 
the Catholic point of view on the theories and 


practices of modern education. 


WiuuiAM A. KEeLiLy 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, 
New York CITY 





ENROLLMENT TRENDS IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

Recent tabulations of enrollment statistics 

by the American Association of Teachers Col- 


leges show an alarming decrease in enroll- 
ment in institutions which preparing 
teachers. Of 174 


tion, 153 have reported on their enrollments. 


are 


members of this associa- 
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These institutions represent 38 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

On October 1, 1941, there were in the 153 
As of October 1, 


was 78,768, a decrease of 


institutions 102,009 students. 
1942, the enrollment 
23,241, or 22.7 


had decreased 


The number of men 


25,460, a de- 


per cent. 
30.aa0 to 


crease of 9,872, or 25.1 per cent. 


from 
The number of 
women had decreased from 66,677 to 53,308, a 
deerease of 13,369, or 20 per cent. 

Analyzed by institutions, it is interesting to 
note that only one institution showed an increase 
of over 3 per cent, this particular one increas- 
ing 5.7 per cent. Only 9 institutions showed 
what would be termed no change, that is, from 
an increase of 3 per cent to a decrease of 3 per 
cent. Fourteen institutions showed decreases of 
from 3 to 10 per cent, 33 from 10 to 20 per cent, 
53 from 20 to 30 per cent, 34 from 30 to 40 per 
eent, 7 from 40 to 50 per cent, and 2 from 50 
to 60 per cent. 

There was a decrease in first-year students of 
11.1 per cent, of second-year students of 28 per 
cent, of third-year students of 27.8 per cent, and 
22.8 per 
1941, there were a few 


of fourth-year students of cent. 
Whereas in October, 
more than 17,000 students in the senior year, 1n 
October of 1942 there were only a few more than 
13,000 in the senior year, thus showing plainly 
that the shortage of teachers already apparently 
will become more serious next year. 

Analyzed by states, no state showed an in- 
The 
lowest decrease was in New Jersey, namely, 2.5 
Three other states (New York, lowa, 


creased enrollment between the two years. 


per cent. 
and Connecticut) had decreases of less than 10 
per cent. Decreases of 10 to 20 per cent are 
shown in 7 states, from 20 to 30 per cent in 17 
states, from 30 to 40 per cent in 9 states, from 
10 to 50 per cent in one state, and from 50 to 
60 per cent in one state. 

The induetion of 18- and 19-year-old men into 
the army will produce a marked drop in the en- 
rollment of these eolleges during the next year. 
It is also apparent that wages offered by war 
industries and by government services will drain 
many There 


is, therefore, very serious danger that the lack 


students from teacher edueation. 


of qualified graduates within the next two years 
will make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, 


for many states to secure enough teachers for 


their schools and will thus tend toward a seri- 
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ous reduction in standards for certification of 
teachers. 
Roscoe L. WEst 
President, AATC 
PRESIDENT, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


SECTIONING ACCORDING TO ABILITY 
IN 1941 AND 1942 

HAve the severe criticisms in recent years of 
ability-sectioning stopped or lessened the prac- 
tice? To supply an adequate answer to this 
question would require an elaborate nation-wide 
investigation. This is not such an investigation, 
although the limited information supplied comes 
from many sections of the country. It merely 
offers clues regarding current trends based on 
inquiries made among students pursuing a 
graduate course on Problems of Mentally and 
Edueationally Retarded Children in the 1941 
and 1942 summer sessions of Duke University. 
Obviously, only tentative conelusions can be 
drawn from an inquiry based upon 87 responses 
(only the students engaged in teaching replied 
Nev- 


justify 


to the questions) from 76 school systems. 
ertheless, this small sampling 
broader generalizations than would appear on 
the surface because of its representative char- 
The inquiry should supply a fairly typi- 
cal sampling because the teachers hail from 22 
states, from California to Maine, and from 
Florida, Louisiana, and Texas to New York and 
Michigan; and they teach in elementary, junior- 
high, and senior-high schools and in special 
classes. Somewhat over half teach in elemen- 
tary schools, about a third in secondary schools, 


may 


acter. 


while six are elementary or secondary school 
principals. All are graduate students (six with 
graduate degrees) except 15 who, with few 
normal-school 


exceptions, are graduates of 


senior-class status. Moreover, the school sys- 
tems ought to represent a fairly typical cross 
section of the country, as they include one- 
teacher and consolidated rural schools, village 
schools, and small, medium, and large eity- 
school systems (among the latter, e.g., Cincin- 
nati, Atlanta, Miami, Jacksonville, Evansville, 
Ind., Johnstown, Pa., and Durham, N. C.). 

In the brief summary that follows, each school 
system is counted only once, although responses 
may have come from two or more teachers from 
the same school system (only two discrepancies 
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were found among different responses from the 
same system). 

The Prevalence of Sectioning. To the query, 
“Does your school or school system group or 
section pupils according to ability and, if so, in 
what grades or levels?” 51 responded (in writ- 
ing) in the affirmative and 25 in the negative. 
Apparently, among these schools two thirds 
(67.1 per cent) continue the practice of section- 
ing, while one third (32.9 per cent) do not now 
section, and some of these never have sectioned. 
Among the non-sectioning schools are included 
one that has small classes and provides indi- 
vidual instruction, one that maintains a “re- 
peater” section or class for failures, one high 
school that places its slow pupils in one group, 
and one high school that is organized on the 
unit plan, with A, B, C contracts, and that re- 
quires all pupils to complete the C contract but 
leaves it optional with the pupils to complete 
the other contracts. The affirmative responses 
include five school systems in which the practice 
varies in different schools, three in which some 
teachers in a school section while others do not, 
and two in which sectioning is optional with the 
teacher. 

On the details of the sectioning procedures 
the responses are sometimes incomplete or am- 
biguous. Although some respondents merely 
deseribed the situation in their own schools, 
their statements may have been applicable to 
all the other schools in the system. Again, while 
elementary-school teachers tended to limit their 
statements to the grades and high-school teach- 
ers tended to confine theirs to the high-school 
level, the statements may have been more gen- 
erally valid than the replies would seem to indi- 
eate. 

However, sectioning extends throughout the 
grades in at least 23 elementary schools and in 
at least three secondary schools. In four schools 
it is confined to the lower grades. In five schools 
it is confined to certain grades either on the 
elementary or on the secondary level. Just why 
the sectioning is restricted to certain grades in 
some schools cannot be discovered from the re- 
plies. In many eases (just how many eannot 
be determined) the sectioning is within the room 
or grade. In 11 eases the sectioning is based 
upon reading ability—two instances in the first 
grade, four in the second, one in the third, one 
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in the “lower grades,” and three in all grades 
that sectioned—and in one ease on proficiency 
in reading and arithmetic (in the sixth to the 
eighth grades). 

In 11 eases the grouping is into two sections 
(in one case the “high” and “low” pupils are 
in one section and the “middle” in the other) 
and in seven eases into three. Two have 2 or 3 


sections, one 2, 3, or 


4, two 4 (one based on 
reading), one 4 or 5, one 6 (in the 7th and 8th 
grades) and one 10 (in spelling and penman- 
ship by a departmental teacher in a Junior high 
school). 

Teachers’ Attitudes toward Pupil-Sectioning. 
Before the writer discussed the pros and eons 
of sectioning and before he had indicated his 
attitude toward the problem except by indirec- 
tion from incidental remarks, two groups of 
these teachers (49 students) were asked to state 
whether they were in favor of sectioning accord 
ing to ability or whether they were opposed to 
it, and one group (21) were asked to give the 
reasons for their attitude. 

Of 49 respondents, 41 (83.6 per cent) favored 
sectioning according to ability, including 11 
who were for it under certain reservations, while 
8 (16.3 per cent) opposed it. The reservations 
include the limitation of the sectioning to read- 
ing (4 mentions),' or to certain other subjects, 
such as the skill subjects, with general partici- 
pation in group activities, singing, dancing, 
field trips, ete. (3), or to the lower grades (1), 
and to grouping within the room or grade (3). 
One (a commercial teacher) would exclude the 
commercial subjects on the ground that no one 
should be admitted to them who eannot reach 
the standards demanded by business. Two favor 
sectioning provided that the mentally deficient 
or “very slow” are not admitted but transferred 
instead to special classes. One is for sectioning 
provided that the teachers handle the matter 
tactfully and one, provided that the teachers 
are willing to do the extra work required for the 
dull. 

Among the arguments advanced against the 
practice of sectioning are: children learn from 
one another in all levels of ability (3); the dull 
derive much of social and educational value 
from the bright (2); the dull secure stimulation 
follow are based upon the 
Some teachers offered more 
argument for or against 


1The figures that 
number of mentions. 
than one reservation or 
sectioning. 
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(1) and help (1) from the bright. Children 
of different abilities need to learn to work to- 
gether in school as in life situations (3); they 
need a “normal balanced situation” (1). See- 
tioning stigmatizes the dull (1); the dull feel 
that they are failures (1). It places too much 
emphasis on mental ability (1). The grouping 
is never homogeneous (2); the same curriculum 
is used for the slow pupils as for the others (pis 
and the teachers for the slow group may lack 
special training and equipment (1) or sympathy 
for the pupils (1). 

Contrariwise, the arguments in favor of see- 
tioning stress the benefits alike to the dull and 
the bright pupils and also to the teachers. We 
have no right to neglect the dull (1); in sections 
they will receive more individual attention (1) ; 
they can work at their own rate (2); they learn 
better if they “get it slowly”; they adjust bet- 
ter (1); are happier with children of their own 
level (1) and learn more from them (3); they 
acquire confidence in their ability (1); a goal 
within reach serves as an incentive (1); they 
experience the joy of suecess (1); and they can 
contribute to the diseussions (1). They are dis- 
couraged by the unequal competition with the 
bright (3), and may become behavior eases (1). 
On the other hand, the bright accomplish more 
in “bright” sections (3); they are relieved of 
needless and irritating repetition (1); and they 
have fewer opportunities to “show off” (1). 
Likewise, the teachers can make better adjust- 
ments to individual needs when the pupils are 
sectioned (3). 

The writer’s attitude toward ability-section- 
ing, stated very briefly and rather dogmatically, 
may be summarized as follows: Sectioning is 
not a panacea for instructional problems arising 
from mental deviations. It is at best only a 
partial solution of the problem of edueational 
adjustment to individual needs. The problem 
of individual differences still exists after the 
pupils have been sectioned because no perfect 
sectioning is possible whether the sectioning is 
based on the results of intelligence or attainment 
tests or on such results plus teachers’ ratings 
and judgments. Individual differences within 
the sections and overlapping between the sec- 


tions still exist. Nevertheless, sectioning re- 
duces heterogeneity and makes for greater 


homogeneity in ability levels than is possible 


without it. 


The homogeneity produced by 
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ability-grouping simplifies the problem of teach 
ing and affords more effective teaching and 
learning situations provided that the program 
of work is differentiated to meet the needs ot 
the slow, average, and bright sections. If there 
is no such differentiation in methods and con- 
tents of instruction and if the teachers do not 
possess trained skill in the educative procedures 
required by the kind of deviates in their charge 
(e.g., the mentally retarded) and lack the equip 
ment necessary for effectively executing the Job, 
the benefits from the sectioning may not out 
weigh its disadvantages. Systems of sectioning, 
moreover, should be flexible instead of rigid. 
The way should be left open to transfer a child 
from one section to another at any time in con 
formity with his demonstrated proficiency and 
developing needs. Too much confidence must 
not be placed on the infallibility of test results 
or on the diagnostic ability of the teacher. The 
sectioning should always be based upon a pool- 
ing of the results of both intelligence and at- 
tainment tests, of classroom performance, and of 
Errors in assignment should 
Moreover, it 


teacher estimates. 
be corrected as soon as detected. 
is not necessary to section pupils in all subjects, 
in fact, all-out sectioning is in many cases inad- 
visable. In the lower grades, sectioning can 
often be based upon reading ability, the pupils 
being allowed to participate with the entire 
group in all the other class activities. This is 
particularly true of sectioning within the room 
or class, which is the only feasible plan of sec- 
tioning in small school units. Usually it is 
necessary to section only in the academic skill 
subjects. Pupils of all levels of ability can and 
often should participate in the general exercises, 
physical training, music, art, and craft work. 
All groups should commingle, if possible, in the 
home room. The mentally deficient and border- 
line—and preferably the very backward as well 
—should be assigned to special and opportunity 
classes rather than to sections. Such 
pupils, especially the older ones, should, how- 
ever, be afforded opportunity to participate 
with the other pupils in general school activities 
and in classroom activities in which they ean 
compete without too severe a handicap. Sec- 
tioning without special teaching equipment and 
with inadequately trained teachers will not take 
the place of properly equipped special classes 
taught by teachers who meet the certification 





slow 
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standards for special-class teachers now in effect 
in many states, as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Delaware. 
J. E. W. WALLIN 
DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE, 
DELAWARE STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
WILMINGTON 


SAN DIEGO CITY SCHOOLS FOSTER 
INTER-AMERICAN UNDER- 
STANDING 

ONE of the most striking wartime adjustments 
made by the San Diego city schools has been 
aimed at increasing understanding between the 
nations of the two Americas. No less than seven 
special attacks are being made, and they affect 
each one of the 35,000 children and young 
people who are enrolled from the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade this year. 
plans have been made in co-operation with the 
state and national committees on inter-cultural 
relations, and they have attracted international 


San Diego 


attention. 

A listing of the activities includes the devel- 
opment of new units of instruction in social- 
studies courses for both elementary and secon- 
dary levels. Also, existing courses in other 
fields have been revamped to include more atten- 
tion to the Americas. Many more students have 
been advised to enroll in Spanish classes, and 
themselves have been 


the Spanish courses 


changed to stimulate greater understanding of 
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Latin America with less attention given to Spain 
itself. 

A special series of 20 musie radio broadeasts 
on Latin-American music is being presented by 
Alfred Smith, supervisor of music. The musie 
broadeasts are a continuation of an earlier 
series of 40 programs in the same field broad- 
east last year. Recordings are being taken of 
the broadeasts, and they will be used in the 
musie classes for many months. Special two- 
day meetings for teachers and others were held 
on October 23 and 24 jointly by the city school 
organization and the Committee on Inter-Cul- 
tural Relations. 


spondence between the students in San Diego 


A program of personal corre- 


and high-school students in Mexican cities is 
being carried out in each senior high school. 
The Mexican Consulate graciously co-operated 
in this program and has encouraged it. 

Finally, the city schools are assisting in the 
expansion of a notable American language 
school in Quito, Ecuador. The Ecuadorian Gov 
ernment has closed several long-standing Ger- 
man language schools in Quito and other cities. 
In the place of the German schools, the govern- 
ment is establishing American schools taught 
by American teachers in English. Officials in 
the city-school organization have helped in the 
development of the curriculum of the Quito 
school. The school district has been able to con- 
tribute discarded textbooks which can be used 


in the new institution. Wu C Cuwroe 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 





Research... 


THE “LAST SCHOOL GRADE COM- 
PLETED” AS AN INDEX OF IN- 
TELLECTUAL LEVEL! 


Epwarp L. THORNDIKE,”*’ in his appraisal of 
the goodness of cities and states utilized various 
governmental reports and other sources to esti- 


1 This study was made possible by funds granted 
by Carnegie Corporation of New York in support 
of studies of the reading-comprehension level of 
adults and of young workers in a metropolitan area. 
The Corporation is not, however, the author, owner, 
publisher, or proprietor of this report, and is not to 
be understood as approving by virtue of its grant 
any of the statements made or views expressed 
therein. Acknowledgment is also gratefully ex- 
tended to the WPA, New York City, Project No. 


mate three important aspects of individual com- 
munities. These three important aspects were 
represented by three scores: G, general goodness 
of life; I, per-capita income; and P, personal 
qualities. The last measure of personal qualities 
was obtained by a weighted composite of items, 








665-97-3-6 sub 7-sub 12 (Irving Lorge, sponsor), 
which furnished some of the personnel who acted in 
the capacity of experimental subjects. 

2 E. L. Thorndike: ‘‘ American Cities and States: 
Variation and Correlation in Institutions, Activities 
and Personal Qualities of the Residents.’’ Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, 39, (art. 4) 
213-298, 1939. 

3E. L. Thorndike: 
Brace and Co., 1939. 


‘Your City,’’ Hareourt 
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such as per-capita number of graduates from 
publie high schools in 1934; relative value of 
the cost of maintenance of libraries to total 
expenditures; the reverse of the percentage of 
illiteracy in general, and among those aged 
15-24; per-capita circulation of public libraries; 
per-capita number of homes owned; per capita 
number of physicians, nurses, and_ teachers 
minus male domestic servants; per-capita num- 
ber of telephones; the ratio of male dentists to 
male lawyers; the reverse of the per-capita num- 
ber of deaths from syphilis and from homicide. 


Thorndike’s P 


intellectual level of the population through sev- 


score attempted to get at the 


eral of the items ineluded in the composite. Of 
course, if a separate measure for intelligence 


were available, the P score would have been 


the more directly appraised. For the period 
studied by Thorndike, however, the statistics of 
intelligence were not available. Fortunately, 
the 1940 Population and Housing Census of the 
Bureau of the Census includes a question which 
enables the psychologist and the sociologist to 
make estimates of the intelligence level of states, 
and smaller census units. Henry 8S. Shryock, 
Jr.,4 suggested in reference to the question of 


hirhest grade attained: 


The subject of edueation is deserving of special 


mention, For the first time we have the highest 
grade of school completed by each member of the 


Ameriean population. This item is not only valu 


able as a measure of the formal edueational attain- 
ments of our people, but it will be useful in many 
cross-classifieations with other variables. Unlike 


other indices of social-economic status it is appli- 


enable to everyone, 


Philip M. Hauser® indicated the usefulness of 


the grade-of-schooling-completed question as: 


Still another important index of social and eul- 
afforded by the data on the 


tural level will be 


highest grade of school completed. Median years 
of school completed and percentage of persons with 


] 


less than 5 years of schooling may be important 


indexes of the cultural level of communities. 
The question has already been tabulated for 


4‘*General Population Statisties’’ in ‘fAn Out- 
Important Features of the 1940 
Population and Housing Censuses,’’ Leon F. Trues- 
dell (ed Bureau of the Census, December 28, 
1940. (Lithoprint.) 


line of Some 


‘Research Possibilities for Sociologists in the 
Bureau of the Census, December 
(Lithoprint.) 


1940 Census.’’ 
28, 1940 
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states. The data indicate the median level of 
schooling for persons 25 years old and over, to 
vary from 6.6 in Louisiana to 9.9 in California. 
In addition, the state releases give data allowing 
the computation of the variability of education 
in terms of completed school years, and of per- 
centages with “no school years completed,” 
“orades 14,” ete. for urban, rural-farm, and 
rural non-farm residents. 

In so far as “highest grade completed” is an 
index of intelligence, its correlation with intel- 
It is fortunate that 
two sets of data, giving a partial answer to this 
The first set of data 


were obtained from a retesting of a sample of 


ligence should be known. 
question, are available. 


a group of metropolitan New York City youths 
vocational 
These 
persons were at or near age 14 when they were 
initially tested in New York City publie schools. 
At that time, each boy was in the last half of 


who have been followed in their 


careers for twenty years since 1921. 


the eighth grade. When they were retested in 
1941, they were at or near age 34, working, or 
seeking work. 

Among the tests administered was the Otis 
Test of Mental Ability, 


Higher Form B (20-minute timing). In addi- 


Self-Administering 


tion, the question, “What is the highest school 
grade reached?” was asked and, then verified 
from the vocational history eards for the pre- 
ceding twenty years. The sample of 133 men 
was representative of the original group of more 
than 1,200 youths who were tested in 1921.° 
The correlation between measured intelligence 
The 
arithmetic mean on the Otis (20 minutes) was 
32.3; of grade completed was 11.6. The stand- 
ard deviations were 12.4 for the Otis and 3.3 


and highest grade completed was. .66. 


for sehooling. The affiliation of these two mea- 
sures of intelligence and of schooling with a 
measured reading ability was .82 and .66 re- 
spectively. In a sense, then, the association 
among school grade completed, measured intelli- 
gence, and measured reading ability is high. 

Of course, this sample of boys is not repre- 
sentative of all men, 34 years of age, in the 
State of New York or in the United States. 
The median number of school years completed 
for persons 25 years old and over in New York 

6 Edward L. Thorndike, et al.: ‘‘ Prediction of 
Vocational Suecess.’? New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 193 
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State was 8.4. To a degree, then, the correlation 
of .66 between intelligence and completed school 
years is an underestimation of the true relation- 
ship. If the complete range of intellectual 
ability and of school grade reached were avail- 
able, the correlation would probably be higher. 

A knowledge of the correlation and the stand- 
ard deviations will allow for some reasonable 
estimates of the intelligence of adults from a 
knowledge of the highest school grade com- 
pleted. There are two factors, at least, limiting 
the aceuracy of prediction: first, the variation 
of the average amount of schooling from state 
to state at any specified time, and, second, 
the variation within states, in the average 
amount of schooling available from time to time. 
In the latter variation, it can be shown that the 
average schooling attained by 20-, 30-, 40-, and 
50-year olds has differed. In so far as these 
two sourees of variation exist, single estimates 
of intelligence from last school grade completed 
will err. 

It is fortunate that the releases of the Bureau 
of the Census announce, “Future tabulations 
will show the classification by number of years 
of school completed for persons in various age 
groups including those under 25, classified also 
When these 


promised tabulations by age-groups, by states, 


by school attendance in 1940.’ 


by counties, by urban places, by census tracts, 
and by race and by sex are made available, the 
variation by age and by community can be 
evaluated. 

When age is a variable, its influence will be 
associated with educational standards prevalent 
at various times and reflected in the highest 
school grade reached. Age will also be reflected 
in the scores on intelligence tests with a large 
speed factor. The other set of data showing 
the relationship of intelligence to highest school 
grade of data was obtained in the routine ex- 
amination of applicants for placement on a 
project at Teachers College. Each person re- 
ferred by the WPA presented a blank giving 
the essential facts about his school career. On 
arrival, each person was given either Form A 
or Form B of the Otis Self-Administering Tests 

7 U.S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘ Population: Char- 
acteristics of the Population,’’ Series P-6, various 
dates, 1941-1942. (Lithoprint.) 

8T. Lorge, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
27: 100-110, 1936. 
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of Mental Ability (20-minute timing). The 
data for each group are given in Table I. The 

TABLE I 
THE INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE SCORE ON THE 


OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING TEST OF MENTAL ABII 
ITY, THE HIGHEST SCHOOL GRADE COMPLETED, 
AND AGE IN YEARS: BY SEX AND BY FoRM 


School 
Age Grade 


Standard 


Otis Mean Deviation 


Males 


Form A: N=352 
Age ton — 38 35.6 11.6 
School Grade 48 11.6 2.6 
Otis S.A.T.M.A. 38.2 12.3 
Females Form A: N=162 
School Standard 
Age Grade Otis Mean Deviation 
Age 10 20 30.3 10.4 
School Grade 55 12.3 2.4 
Otis S.A.T.M.A. 37.9 12.1 
Males Form B: N=55 
School Standard 
Age Grade Otis Mean Deviation 
Age 22 — 43 36.1 12.5 
School Grade 52 3.8 2.9 
Otis S.A.T.M.A, 35.3 13.3 
Females Form B: N=3831 
School Standard 
Age Grade Otis Mean Deviation 
Age a ae 20 38.3 12.0 
School Grade 65 12.8 a) 
Otis S.A.T.M.A. 30.8 15.2 


correlations of Otis with school grade in the 
independence of age are .437, .587, .487, and 
and B. 
The interesting fact is that the correlations of 
O87 .634 for 
higher than for males. 


.634 for males and females, Form <A. 


and females are significantly 


If the data for males 


TABLE II 


THE AVERAGE SCORE ON THE OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING 
TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY, FORM A, AND FOR LAS1 
SCHOOL GRADE COMPLETED; BY SEX AND 
BY AGE GROUPS 


Males Females 
Age 
Group 


School School 


N Grade Otis N Grade Otis 
18-19 9 12.0 46.7 18 11.1 38.4 
20-24 54 12.3 13.8 51 12.4 41.9 
25-29 70 12.2 $1.6 26 12.8 40.9 
30-3 53 11.6 39.8 18 11.8 30.8 
35-39 46 11.8 38.4 17 12.5 34.7 
40-44 St 11.5 34.5 13 11.6 32.6 
45-49 31 10.9 32.4 8 12.1 33.8 
50-54 24 10.7 31.0 7 14.7 33.1 
55-59 14 8 my | 32.9 
60—64 12 8.9 27.9 


from Form A and from Form B are utilized to 


estimate the correlation of intelligence with 
schooling independent of age, the estimate will 


be .44. 


In Table II is given the average school grade 


For the females, the estimate is .594. 


completed and the average intelligence score for 
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The popu- 
Neverthe- 


less, the data are suggestive of the fact that 


males and females by age groups. 


lation, obviously, is highly selected. 


intelligence can be predicted from knowledge of 
last school grade completed. For a group, 
homogeneous in age, the predictions will be 
superior to those for a heterogeneous group. 
For prediction of intellectual ability of groups 
from the average of school grade attained the 
correlation will probably be much higher. 

The value of the question in the 1940 Census 
is of undoubted significance, not only for esti- 
mating the probable intellectual levels of com- 


munities, the average scholastic attainment of 


the population, the percentage ot persons with 


limited schooling, and the like, but also because, 
by the affiliation of measures of schooling with 
reading ability, inferences can be made of the 
level of readability, the kind of radio approach, 
and the like that should be employed in reach- 
ing adults. 

The value of the correlations of .66, .44 and 
59 will be enhanced, of course, if persons who 
have collected data such as these in various com- 
munities would make them available either by 
publication or by communication with the 
author. 

IrvinG LorGEe 

DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 

RESEARCH, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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of Kentucky, Lexington 
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ferred by 


MEAD, MARGARET. And Keep Your Powder Dry— 

An Anthropologist Looks at America. Pp. x+ 
274. William Morrow and Company, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 1942. $2.50. 
With vital significance, Dr. Mead discusses objec- 
tively the American character and its inherent 
strengths and weaknesses, and offers constructive 
proposals as to the manner in which our national 
characteristics may best be used to further the war 
effort and help build the world anew after victory. 


Power, F. Ray (chairman). 
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STERNE, EMMA GELDERS. We 


STEWART, MAXWELL S. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR FE. 


piel by 


WATTS, FRANKLIN (editor). 


56, No. 1457 


‘“Improving Educa- 
tion in the Southern States.’’ Bulletin No. 1, 
Southern States Work-Conference on School Ad- 
ministrative Problems. Pp. viii+ 111. 1942. 
25¢; quantity rates. 

Address orders to Edgar L. Morphet, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Pioneering in Psychology 
(University of Iowa Studies, No. 398—Series on 
Aims and Progress of Research, No. 70). Pp. 
vi+ 232. Illustrated. University of Iowa Press. 
1942. 

This volume, at once a personal history and the bi- 
ography of a large sector of a modern university in 
the making, discusses “The Psychological Labora- 
tory,” “The Building of Instruments,” “A Visit to 
the Acoustical Laboratory,” “Psychology in Music,” 
“Psychology in Speech,” ‘Clinical Psychology and 
Psychiatry,” “Differential Psychology,” “Genetic 
Psychology: The Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion,” “‘Psychology in Education,” “Psychology in 
the Fine Arts.” 
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Live To Be 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 


Free. 
Pp. xii + 298. 1942, 
$2.00. 

In this story of democracy, of the fight for freedom 
and for self-government since earliest times, Mrs. 
Sterne sets the beginning of her story in early 
Greece, when Solon, the great lawmaker and law- 
giver, had his first vision of human rights and drew 
up laws to set men free. In the minds of other 
great men and women, who came after Solon, the 
idea of democracy grew through the centuries. In 
some decades it progressed, in others it was stunted 
or pushed back. But, little by little, now in one 
part of the world, now in another, the great prin- 
ciples which stand so clearly before us today were 
conceived and born. 
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After the War? (Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 73). Pp. 32. Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 1942. 10¢. 

How can you be sure of a job after the war? 
should we do to prevent World War III? 
plan for peace as we now plan for war? 
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“<The Use of Tests and Rat- 
ing Devices in the Appraisal of Personality.’’ 
Educational Records Bulletin, No. 23 (revised). 
Pp. vii+74. Edueational Records Bureau, 437 
West 59th St., New York. 1942. 


Wartime Adjustment of the Exceptional 
Child.’’ Proceedings of the Eighth Institute 
on Education and the Exceptional Child of the 
Child Research Clinic of The Woods Schools. Pp. 
50. Published by the school, Langhorne, Pa. 
1942. 
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Voices of History— 
Great Speeches and Papers of the Year 1941. 
Pp. xxiii +669. Franklin Watts, Inc., 285 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. 1942. $3.50. 

Brings together in chronological order the important 
speeches of the leaders of the world—Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Stalin, Chiang, Hull, Eden, Molotov, Pius 
XII, Petain, and Darlan. Also ineluded are all of 
Hitler’s speeches of the year as well as speeches by 
Ribbentrop, Matsuoka, Hirohito, and Mussolini. An 
Introduction is furnished by Charles A. Beard. 
Thoroughly and competently indexed. 








